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THE STONE WALL OF TALENT. 


THE most puzzling queries that reach the literary confessional are 
from writers who have attained a degree of success and find it 
impossible to overcome the limitations that prevent them from rising 
higher. A quotation illustrative of the point is here given: 


Is it strange, or isn’t it, that I should know so well what I want to do 
and yet be so utterly unable even to approximate it? It seems so to me. 
To write stories that sell isn’t much of a trick. But to write a real story— 
well, such a story as Rupert Hughes’s “Don’t You Care”’—is something 
entirely different. That’s what I want to do, the only branch of literature 
that I really care anything about, and I can’t even make a start in the 
right direction. And I feel the stories, too. I can picture them in my 
mind, even tell them quite acceptably to a sympathetic listener; but when - 
I try to put them on paper I flounder about helplessly for a time, then 
give up and write one of the mechanical yarns that I know how to handle. 
Probably the thing I thought was a call to write was some other noise. 
Heaven knows I have tried; but there is a barrier that I have never been 
able to break down. 

Here is another, which, like the first, is from a writer whose 
work is in regular demand by leading fiction magazines: 

I have been writing six years now; still, today, I am in a position no 
more secure than when I first began writing. That is, when I send a 
story on its way to a magazine which has brought dozens of my efforts, 
Iam no more sure of its selling than I was six years ago. I know a short- 
story plot, and know it pretty well. My strongest point, I have been told 
by editors who are in a position to know, is characterization. My tech- 
nique is almost perfect—far more so than that of nine-tenths of the big 
writers who appear every week in the big magazines. Still, I totter un- 
certainly all the time. What’s the matter? 

My stories teem with atmosphere; and, moreover, they have plots. 
Still “tad come back from the big magazines with the remark: “Fails to 
appeal.” 

This appeal business is the kernel of the whole matter. Appeal is a 
subtle something which cannot be laid off with a ruler. And, if you'll 
pardon me for seeming to advise, that’s what you must look for in a story 
from a writer of my experience more than anything else. I can attend to 
the plot fairly well. Also the characterization, local color, etc. But to 
any one who can show me wherein my stories fail to “appeal” I shall be 
everlastingly grateful. 


And in contrast with writers who have worked hard and are 
willing to pay the price for that subtle something, yet find them- 
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who unaccountably leaped into leading magazines with their firs 
stories, or forged to the front within a few short months. 

This leads to a reopening of the old inquiry into the difference 
between talent and genius; for it may be admitted that a writer who 
can turn out regular salable fiction is talented, while one who soars 
above him is equipped with something more—something that may 
be called genius. : 

A clever writer can take the elements of real life as they have 
come under his observation and weave a good story out of them, ' 
The technique will be faultless, the characters true to life, the inci-| 
dents probable, the theme significant, the denouement effective—to| 
repeat, it is a good story. ; 

Nevertheless, this good story lacks something—something, the | 
lack of which drives the creator nearly frantic at times because he 
can not define or instil the missing ingredient. If it were supplied, 
the tale would be a work approaching genius—but with this defici- 
ency it remains merely a “good story.” 

The missing factor is breadth of vision. No writer can put 
into his stories more of life that he sees, and this author happens 
to be so constructed as to see no more than other men may see. j 
Like the dwellers in the Happy Valley which Doctor Johnson 
created for “Rasselas,” he is hemmed in by an impenetrable circle 
of limiting cliffs. His feet are confined to the earth, and, though 
he may be more observant and shrewder than his audience, he can 
see only that side of a wall which he happens to be facing; ; 


horizon is no wider than that of the average mind. 

His pictures of life are unsurpassed until along comes another 
man with equal powers of observation, equal facility for descrip- 
tion—and the added advantage of a flying machine. The wings of 
this new observer enable him to soar with ease over the wall of 
ordinary limitations. He is not confined to the. observation of what 
lies on one side of a wall; he does not need to speculate on what 
lies outside of the valley, for he is in a position to know. 

This fortunate writer puts such charm and richness into his 
pictures of life that they immediately thrill his readers. His com- 
ments upon men and events open up a new world to the ordinary 
vision. Matters that must be as sealed mysteries to the rest of 
humanity are clear as day to this soaring spirit. Not because he is 
more clever at inventing explanations, but because he sees more. 

Nor should this faculty be confused with imagination. The 
ordinary observer may have vivid powers of imagination, in the 
sense that he can invent characters and incidents that are unusual 
and yet true to life. Our friend with the flying machine may have 
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no imagination whatever. He does not need it, for he perceives and 
knows. When he tells us a thing, he speaks as one having authority. 

His perspective is better. He sees into the future with a 
sureness that baffles one who can not comprehend the wider vision 
which is the source of his information. The outcome of a battle, 
for instance, he may predict with certainty. The man on the ground 
knows only one factor of the situation—the army with which he 
happens to be connected. The opposing general may have a much 
larger force than he estimates, and there may be a deep trench—as 
there was when Napoleon ordered the disastrous charge which cost 
him the battle of Waterloo—that will play havoc with the ordinary 
observer’s plans. The flying scout’s elevation enables him to know 
all factors, the comparative size of the forces opposed to each other, 
and the physical obstacles between them. Hence he may predict in 
advance the outcome of the battle—he may go further and suggest 
a definite plan for determining the result. 

It seems hardly necessary to explain how this applies to the 
writer. Evidently genius is a matter of that insight which comes 
with superior powers of vision. The man who has developed the 
power of soaring above his kind and bringing down the results of 
his observations may find expression as a prophet or seer; or he 
may be an artist, a power in the financial world, a wonderful musi- 
cian—a writer. As a writer, he will see over the wall of outward 
appearances, penetrating to the soul of things; his treatmest of 
character and incident will be fuller and richer than those of the 


, equally discerning man on the ground. 


In actual practice, this works out somewhat as follows: The 
talented writer takes certain characters, fitting to each definite 
attributes of human nature. Having thus defined his creatures, he 
puts them in a situation and allows them to work out their destiny. 
His work is cleverly done and it convinces. The reader feels: 
“Yes, that is a logical development of the situation. A man of that 
type would do just the thing this hero does; he would act in that 
way under certain conditions, and in the opposite way when a new 
factor is added to the situation. It is all consistent with human 
nature as we know it.” ‘ 

As we know it! Ah, there’s the rub. The author has told his 
story in terms with which everybody is familiar. It is clever and 
convincing—but not enlightening. It is the work of a man whose 
feet are on-the ground. When he looks at a stone wall, he sees 
nothing but the bare exterior. 

The same story, if illumined by the touch of genius, will deal 
with motives and character reactions that are beyond the ordinary 
insight. The story will be consistent, not only with human nature 
as we know it, but as the gods know it. Though we of ordinary 
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intellect are unable to comprehend to the full these deeper pictures, 
we may feel the richness and power involved. A story of the 
merely clever type is based altogether on things about human nature 
that we already know—that we all have the same “hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions,” that if you prick us we} 
bleed, if you tickle us we laugh, if you poison us we die, and if you} 
wrong us we shall revenge—while a story told by one of deeper} 
insight will prove to us things about this same human nature tha} 
we did not know—new things, that at the same time are con 
vincingly true. We can read such a story over and over, each time 
grasping a little more of the fundamentals it teaches. It is re 
richness, translated into the reader’s sense of repletion with the! 
mental feast laid before him, that constitutes appeal. 

The writer who possesses the necessary insight—almost a 
clairvoyant insight—into realities illumines any subject he under- 
takes to develop; he can not help it. To him, there is nothing 
remarkable in treating an old subject from a new and fascinating 
angle. He saw it from that angle, and has merely put down his 
impressions. It is, in fact, a mystery to him how others can be 
more limited in vision—that “having eyes, they see not.” To him, 
for instance, such an obstacle as an encircling stone wall of out-) 
ward character is merely a sort of boundary line. Looking down 
inside, he sees not only more sides of the wall than can be viewed 
by the non-soaring observer, but even the life-teeming interior—the 
beauty and significance of the character as a whole. No wonder 
we say of such a writer: “He has the faculty of making common- 
place people and subjects interesting. 

How absurd it would be to speak of Balzac, or Shakespeare, 
or Zola, or Thackeray, or Tolstoy, or Dickens, and their fellow) 
giants as “clever,” “original,” “talented”! Their cleverness and 
originality were not superior to the normal—perhaps inferior. Their 
technique was often a hodgepodge. They were seers. What they 
saw in life frequently was put down roughly, but it was more than 
the ordinary writer or reader can see for himself, and so it has 
lived. We read their works because they lift us from the ground 
and show us life as they saw it from their supervantage point. 

So, of course, any writer who rises above the rank and file in 
our day does so because he possesses in some degree the higher 
insight—a searching, clairvoyant, illuminating faculty—that makes 
his stories appealing. The author has caught a glimpse of some 
truth beyond the ordinary ken, and, perhaps only vaguely and ina 
fragmentary manner, has incorporated this insight into the type of 
story in which he specializes. Ring W. Lardner, for instance, 
caught the knack of laying bare the peculiar quirks and mental 
attitude of an illiterate and seemingly commonplace type of char- 
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acter. He looked within, instead of at the exterior, and the result 
is that hundreds of thousands enjoy his typical “You know me Al” 
yarns. Pelham G. Wodehouse, whose rapid coming to the front 
has aroused comment in the magazine world, succeeded in putting 
something indefinably new into old, familiar problems. The novelty 


- consists, perhaps, of no more than taking a light, whimsical view 


of his subjects, instead of the ordinary serious view—but his stories 
have a degree of depth and appeal. Writers of the popular stamp 
owe much to their cleverness and technique, but it is the touch of 
higher insight that accounts for their rise above equally clever fellow 
craftsmen. A little leaven leavens the whole lump. 

Beyond thus pointing out the difference between those whose 
work merely interests or entertains and those who have that subtle 
quality, appeal, one can not advance very far. There are few relia- 
ble recipes for attaining seership. But this, at least, can be asserted: 
What one man has developed, others have latent or partly awakened 
within them. Any writer who can appreciate a masterpiece and 
see that his own work lacks some of its elements has it in him to 
develop at least the wings of minor seership. 

One method of encouraging this development is to read the 
works of the masters, not for their technique, but for their insight. 
In such reading, the consciousness is temporarily raised and the 
vision extended. Occasionally the reader may put a suggestion of 
the higher vision thus gained into his own work. 

The best recipe of all is: Try, and continue trying, to express 
those stories that you feel. One drawback in case of the writer 
who has attained a degree of success through his cleverness is that 
his attempts to follow another line of development are likely to 
prove absurdly weak and abortive. The writer who has thus made 
an effort to express his higher vision is appalled at his own 
crudity—appalled as a novice would not be. He reasons that evi- 
dently such types of fiction are hopelessly out of his line—so goes 
back to the old reliable brand which he can handle with confidence. 
If he had been content to pass through a period of awkward flap- 
ping, he might have developed power beyond his dreams. 

The writer who has not yet fourtd himself, even to the extent 
of grasping the knack of cleverly manufacturing effective tales, 
should bear in mind that technique, imagination, and ingenuity can 
take him only so far. They are limited attributes. Unless he 
wishes to find himself, after a certain period, facing an impenetrable 
stone wall, let him keep in mind always the purpose of developing 
a deeper insight than the ordinary into character, humanity, and 
destiny. Study of the masters and constant endeavor to see through 
appearances and outward forms—these are necessary parts of the 
training for authorship. 
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CERTAIN POINTS OF TECHNIQUE. 


NUMBER of letters have been called forth by the article on “ ‘Snov. 

balling’ a Plot” in the April issue of The Student-Writer. Two of these 
cover the ground quite completely, and the questions they raise deserve 
thoughtful consideration. 


PROBLEM OR SOLUTION? 


In your article on “Plot and Climax Essentials,’’ you warn us not to let our 
characters fall into difficulties and then set our wits to extricate them, on the 
ground that this is likely to result in weakness. In ‘“ ‘Snowballing’ a Plot,” did 
you not do this very thing with Steve and Scotty? You started them into a gulch 
without knowing how Steve was going to escape from the bandits. The plan 
of selecting a climax and reasoning back to a problem you praise in one article, 
saying that the best possible plot material is a new device for solving a prob- 
lem. Of course I may be mistaken, but it seems to me that in “ ‘Snowballing’ 
a Plot” you advocate selecting a problem (unpreparedness) and reasoning for- 
ward to a solution (the unarmed man is allowed to pass unsuspected). I may 
not have read you clearly, but I feel the need of an explanation. You may be 
sure I am intensely interested in The Student-Writer talks. They are just what 
I need. Plot construction is the side of writing that I have neglected. 

After writing out plot details as in ‘ ‘Snowballing’ a Plot,’’ are you ready 
to begin writing the story itself, or do you find it necessary to recast your 
scenario into briefer or fuller form? I have an idea that I write better if I do 
not include too much detail in the plot outline, 

E. J. GRIFFITH. 


The point of view taken by this correspondent is one that will prob- 
ably occur to many; but the fact is that we did start with the climax situ- 
ation. “Unpreparedness” was not the problem; it was the solution of the 


problem. Before having any idea of the nature of our difficulty, we de r 


cided that it should be solved by means of unpreparedness. Had we 
started with the opening situation—two men passing down a mountain 
trail infested with bandits—it is unlikely that we should have arrived 
at a significant climax. 

The plot outline as developed for illustration in the April number 
was carried a little further than would be necessary in practice. By the 
time the snowballing process has reached the point where the characters 
“come to life’ and demand an opportunity to play their parts, the first 
draft of the actual story is ready to be written, 


THE TWIST—PRO AND CON. 


Today I received the April number of The Student-Writer. The article on 
“‘Snowballing’ a Plot’ is great. Brander Matthews contends that Poe has not 
told us honestly just how he composed ‘‘The Raven.”’ But that is not the point. 
Rather, is it helpful? One thing troubles me: What becomes of the artistic unity 
of the story when you give it the twist? Your story does not prove your theme, 
and it does not prove the opposite. The story shows that it doesn’t matter 
whether you’re prepared or not; it all depends on the individual. That’s where 
the unity lies, so you misled us in stating the theme, or at least you failed to 


state it in its revised form. 
ARTHUR W. COURTNEY. 


Of course the contention regarding the loss of artistic unity when 
we give the story a twist has force, and this might be advanced as an 
argument against every story with a twist; but the twist, or surprise end- 
ing, is such a popular means of effectively driving a story home that it 
should not be harshly criticised as a disturber of unity. The objection to 
the twist seems to me characteristically academic. “Anticlimax!” “De 
stroyes the unity; it should be omitted!” these have been the horrified 
ejaculations of professorial lips at certain stories with twisty conclusions 
that I have presented for their consideration. Yet I knew that when the 
offending member was straightened out, the stories in question seemed 
very flat. Moreover, they would not sell in their severely untwisted form; 
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while with the twist restored, they not infrequently have impressed ed- 
tors to the point of acceptance. 

This being the case, it is difficult to see where the loss of unity came 
in; for loss of unity means weakened impressiveness. A correct twist is 
an intensifier of unity; it corresponds to the sting of the wasp, or to the 
edge on an ax. Without it, many a strongly tempered story would fail to 
penetrate beneath the surface. 

True, the twist usually drives home quite another theme than that 
which the author seemed to be developing; but so long as it is dependent 
on the story the author appeared to be telling, the unity is not lost. 

In “‘Snowballing’ a Plot,” it must be admitted that the final theme 
that we proved was not the one originally stated. But the purpose was 
not to prove any particular theme; it was to illustrate how an idea might 
be turned over and over until it became a finished story. Whatever value 
the article possesses is due to the fact that in writing it I set down the 
reasoning as it came to me, starting, not with a finished story and show- 
ing how it might have been developed, but with an open mind, anxious 
to evolve a story out of nothing. The purpose was to show a plot in process 
of being created. Toward the last, came the suggestion: ‘“There’s a 
chance for surprise in letting Scotty unexpectedly win out.” Presto! the 
original theme was abandoned. It had served its purpose by furnishing 
the nucleus for a story. The suggested twist made it possible to illus- 
trate a theme that was more universally true, more significant, than the 
original conception. This theme might be thus expressed: “Any strong 
policy vigorously carried through will be successful.” Or, it might be 
phrased as the correspondent suggests; namely, that “it all depends on 
the individual.” 

Personally, I consider this a stronger theme than the one from which 
it is an outgrowth. And if it be so, it is a pronounced argument in favor 
of the twist. However, in justice to the opposite contention, a further 
letter from Mr, Courtney must be quoted: 

You have my permission to use my name if you quote my letter commenting 
upon the unity of your story. At present I feel very strongly on this point. Of 
course I admit that the principles of construction which apply to plays are not 
the same as apply to stories, yet I feel that the writers or certain vaudeville 
sketches are using this feature of the short story and that it is a weakness in 
both cases. I consider that I have been “stung” by two vaudeville sketches. 
They may interest you. They may never reach Denver. One is by Willard Mack 
who has perpetrated many such crimes. It is called ‘‘Pansy’s Particular Punch.” 
We see a confidence couple in their apartments. The man has just made an 
appointment by phone with a millionaire to come to the apartment and claim 
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his long-lost daughter. The confidence queen then comes in and says that she 
has completed arrangements with a Childs’s waitress to represent herself as the 
long-lost daughter. Pansy, the Childs’s waitress, comes first and refuses to go 
on with the game unless they give her $1,000 in advance. They hand the money 
over. The millionaire comes, recognizes ‘ther mother’s eyes’ in Pansy and 
writes out a check for $10,000, the advertise@d reward. While he is waiting for — 
his car the confidence couple leave him alone with Pansy, ‘“‘because you have 
so much to say to each other.’’ After Pansy closes the door behind them she 
says, “Gee, but they’re slick confidence people!’’ The millionaire says, ‘Pal, 
how much did you get?’’ She tells him a thousand dollars and adds, ‘‘But say, —s 
we'll have to get another picture; this one’s getting all dirty.” Vol 
I could tell also about Helen Ware’s sketch, ‘‘Justified,’’ a melodrama which ol. 
turns out to be only the rehearsal of one. O. Henry’s stories are just as bad — 
“The Cop and the Anthem,” for example. Of course if O. Henry hadn’t puta 
twist on the end he wouldn’t have had a story, merely a string of incidents. But 
suppose I was cutting out a coat and when I got to the end of the cut I made 
a jag and then tried to persuade someone that that was necessary because it U 


was the end! Doesn’t Stevenson write somewhere that a story should come to 
a full close? I am sure we all cordially hate a story about one who, returning 
to his suburban home later at night than usual and thinking about the possi- | 4 
bility of meeting hold-up men, suddenly discovers a shadowy object keeping iff 
pace with him. After his terror has been described at length we learn that it 

was only his Newfoundland dog. This is the same ending with a twist. I don't den 
like it and I wish that story writers did not feel obliged to use it. den 


AN EDITOR APPROVES. 


The author of such well-known stories as “The Miracle Agent,’”’ “That . 
Elusive Face,” “Joe Grummitt’s Ghost,” and dozens of other published stories, to t 
writes the following succinct endorsement: hel 
Editor, The Student-Writer: 

I like your small magazine. It contains ‘stuff’ that’s down to brass tacks reac 
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